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CALENDARS, BY B. OSTERTAG 


BLANCHE OSTERTAG 


Opposite, on the door panel, are fastened half a dozen little square 
colored pictures. They look like tiles, with their strong black outlines 
and their few well chosen tints flatly applied. There is a knight- 
errant riding a white charger over bare brown hills; in the distance a 
castle on a hillside silhouettes against a white cloud; beneath is 
the word ‘‘March.” Another shows a narrow Elizabethan street, gray 
cobble-stones, buff plaster houses with timbered fronts painted green, 
a driving rain and a valorous dame beating her way against the wind 
that blows her mantle wide. Its title is ‘‘April.” A verdant green 
mead neighbors it, whereon yellow flowers blow and damsels clad in 
flowing orange robes and medieval coifs stoop to gather them; this is 

‘‘June.” Again, two lovers sit in a gondola, the gallant singing rap- 
turously to his lute, while they float past terraced gardens where are 
marble steps and vases and black clumps of ilexes. This is “July.” 

Only a calendar? 

Only a calendar. A printing firm issues one leaf monthly by way 
of advertisement, and people who know a good thing when they see 
it are gathering up these waifs and strays of decorative art. And not 
people of this town only. One leaf blew as far east as New York, 
blew into the impressionistic hands of Twachtman, and he wrote on 
to learn where he could obtain a full set. A few were sent by the 
artist to her old donne, now the prosperous keeper of a small restaurant 
in the guartier. Here Paris poster dealers, ever on the lookout for 
striking designs, noticed them, and asked for more. One day, in 
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Jules Guerin’s studio, so he writes: ‘“‘In comes Liebermann; they 
catch his fancy at once; he wants to know who did them, and finz uly 
begs them away from me. Pretty good, that, for Liebermann, wasn’t 
it? You know who Max Liebermann is? 

Most people know, at least by reputation, the able German painter. 
As for the designer of the little calendar, there was a time when her 
work was stro ongly influenced by him, just as there was a time when 





SPINNERS, BY B. OSTERTAG 


OWNED BY MR. F. A. DELANO 


it showed a study of L’Hermitte. Not to admire, not to be impressed 
to the point of imitation, would argue something stiffer and less sym- 
pathetic than the youthful artistic temperament. It is by following in 
the track of first one and then another master that the student prac- 
tices his steps until he can walk alone and strike out new paths for 
himself. There were days when this one made charcoal drawings in 
direct emulation of L’Hermitte, days when she painted weavers and 
flax-spinners like Liebermann, days when she dealt in dark Dutch 


interiors like Israels. 
To begin at the beginning, Miss Blanche Ostertag is a young artist 
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of so much talent and of such a penetrating personal charm that it is 
hard to tell where one leaves off and the other begins. To speak of 
wayw ard grace, romance, enthusiasm, caprice that tries ev ery thing and 
touches nothing that it does not adorn, might be a personal descrip- 
tion or an analy sis of her style. She came to Chicago from St. Louis 





PLACE ST. MICHEL, PARIS, BY B. OSTERTAG 


OWNED BY MR. I. K. POND 


via Paris two years ago, and once or twice she has contributed to local 
exhibitions. ‘‘The Book” was a narrow, upright canvas whereon a 
girl in black stood before a cabinet draped with blue and white and 
surmounted by a Della Robbia cast. All the lines were vertical, and 
a quiet, restrained little picture of delightful tonal qualities was the 
result. Then she exhibited a group of sketches of Paris streets, the 
ancient church of St. Germain-des-Prés, a glimpse of the Luxembourg 
Garden, a corner of the Boulevard Raspail or of that main thorough- 
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CALENDARS, BY B. OSTERTAG 


fare of the Latin Quarter, the Boule Mich. There were in truth the 
skies and the gray buildings of Paris, kiosks, cabs, trees with 
green-painted palings about them, a statue or a fountain somewhere 
athand. They were 
done with freedom 
and understanding, 
and they, too, had 
the rare beauty of 
harmonious tone 
These have been 
her principal con- 
tributions to the 
larger exhibitions. 
She was the star of 
a pastel show, with 
some Dutch pic- 
tures, a Franco- 
American girl, in 
dashing scarlet, 
and, best of all, an 
1830 damsel, in a 
crisp green and 
white-striped gown, 
who leaned on the 
back of a chair and 
contemplated ‘‘An 
Old-fashioned Por- 
PENCIL SKETCH, BY B. OSTERTAG trait’ in an oval 

frame. At one time 
she showed twenty or thirty clever monotypes to a gathering of 
friends. A monoty pe is a thing that at a distance looks like a dry- 
point, having a similar mingling of gossamer delicacy and soft blurred 
richness. It i is done with a brush upon a porcelain surface, and only 
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a single impression can be made 
method seems an indirect and a wasteful one, yet some subtle peculi- 
arities of its own endears it to artists, who.are apt to be wasteful folk, 
and Miss Ostertag uses it with notable success. 


themes as lonely 
footpaths at night- 
fall, French — stu- 
dents sitting at a 
restaurant table 
with a poverty- 
stricken but rakish 
air, quaint ladies 
with their chins 
enfolded in the 
strange swathing 
head-gear of Hol- 
bein’s portraits, St. 
Cunegonda,_ wear- 
ing a massive iron 
crown on her flow- 
ing tresses, the 
Lady of Shalott, 
tangled in her 
magic web, a mod- 
ern girl looking up 
from under a wide, 
feathered hat. All 


of these things have been applauded by public and critics, but either 
from carelessness or caprice the young artist seldom exhibits. 
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from it on paper. 


OSTERTAG 








To laymen the 


In such varied 





One 


must ascend into her own eyrie of a studio to realize how many 
themes and materials she experimented with, and with what fine feel- 


ing she has handled all. 





She has painted life-size portraits in oil, 
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low-toned pictures of domestic life, a few broad and simple land- 
scapes. She has made brilliant essays at decorative art, from a pro- 
cessional frieze for a music-room to posters. One poster intended to 
advertise Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske is a panel in lilac and gold, 
particularly notable for soft, lovely color. Another of a mother and 
child enjoying somebody’s oatmeal or cocoa is charmingly frank 
and simple, with its red frocks, flaxen hair and background of blue 
and white sprigged wall- 
paper, like old china. 
One finds little trace 
in her work of the in- 
fluences which have 
trained her. A month 
spent at the St. Louis 
Art Museum is hardly 
worth counting. Paris, 
where she had longed 
to go from the time 
when she knew what 
the dot on the map 
stood for, Paris held 
her for four years; but 
no more unacademic 
pupil ever came out of 
Julien’s or Delecluse’s 
or Raphael Collin’s pri- 
vate studio. One in- 
cident of her foreign 
studies is worth recall- 
ing—the episode of her 
first salon picture. She 
had spent six weeks in 
Holland, where, among 
other things, she made 
B. OSTERTAG some capital charcoal 
studies, and these a 
friend advised her to ‘‘work over.’’ She worked over them patiently, 
with the natural result of taking all the spontaneity out of them, and 
she began to think of submitting something more ambitious to trial by 
jury, although at the time she had been studying less than two years. 
Only one who has studied at Julien’s knows of the excitement 
there as salon time approaches, how the advanced pupils retire from 
the class to paint their salon pictures, or set up their easels in various 
corners, hire special models, and claim the first attention of the 
teachers, how the teachers are importuned to use their influence for 
pupils’ admission, how teachers, in their turn, importune members 
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of the jury, trade votes and pull wires for their favorites. ‘*Have you 
got your number?” ‘‘Have you given your number to Monsieur D.? 

is asked all around. For the salon committee gives a number to each 
entry; by this number alone it is judged and recorded, and unless 
your good friends on the jury know your number they cannot cast 
their vote for you. All this commotion stirred the interest of the 
novice. With characteristic impetuosity she resolved to risk not one, 
but four complete contributions. And she would send them, not to the 
Champs Elysées, where the standard, as every one knew, had been 
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POSTER, MOTHER AND BABE, BY B. OSTERTAG 


lowered by the tactics of Julien’s pupils, but to the Champs de Mars, 
where the most progressive artists exhibited. Characteristically also 
she entrusted the entire business to her frame-maker, and knew no 
more than the sparrows on the roof what the numbers of her pictures 
were. By and by notices began to arrive. Monotonous notices: 
Mademoiselle, the committee of the Société des Beaux Arts regrets, 
etc. Three of these disappointing messages were received; all the 
slicked-up charcoal drawings were refused. She would not open the 
fourth note, but her chum insisted on reading it, and shrieked: 
‘‘Number 33333 is accepted! Which one is it?’’ No one knew but 
the frame-maker. He pronounced it to be a pastel head. ‘*But my 
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big oil? I do not hear from that.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
She would certainly hear before long. Time went by, the lists were 
complete, the catalogues were being printed. Nothing was known of 
the oil painting, till one day the frame-maker received her in conster- 
nation. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, votre tableaun— ‘‘Yes? My painting?” ‘‘ Mats, 
Peuses donc, mademoiselle - Penses donc—”’ 
“Eh bien! quo?” ‘‘Your picture, you 
know, your picture, the oil painting. 
It went to the Champs Elysées! 
Voyes-vous, there were two wagons at 
the door. We were loading—so busy— 
one for the Champs Elysées, one for 
the Champs de Mars, and your picture 
mademoiselle, was put on the wrong 


wagon. And then—” ‘‘Well, and 
then? Have you got it back?” ‘‘It 
was accepted, mademoiselle! And 


hung, yes, hung, on the line in the large 
gallery!” 

Accepted at both salons on her 
first attempt! Delight and rapture! 
But, then, she had broken the unwrit- 
ten law that says an artist must choose 
between them, and not attempt to carry 
water on both shoulders. Yet now 
there arrived her season ticket, and 
her six invitations from the two rival 
salons. Kind Monsieur D. settled her 
difficulties for her. In one catalogue 
appears the name of Blanche Ostertag, 
American; in the other B. Ostertag is 
registered as born in England. Next 
year she was more careful to contribute 
only to the Champs de Mars, where a 
capital pastel of a woman hung on the 
PORTRAIT STUDY OF MISS ANNA line. It has since been exhibited in 
MORGAN, BY B. OSTERTAG Chicago. 

After the Paris academies came a 
tour in Italy, devoted to studying the great decorative painters; 
Perugino, with his out-of-door effect; the Fra Angelicos in St. Marks, 
the Campo Santo at Pisa. She drank from the same source as Puvis 
de Chavannes, and learned as he did the secret of the Primitives’ 
power, the rude, simple mass that belongs to the flat wall, the severity 
that best accords with architecture. Here, too, she admired the 
sumptuous Paolo Veronese. 

Chicago must have struck cold on an impulsive mercurial creature, 
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fresh from the noble art of Italy and the lively intelligence of France. 
Perhaps the rule of contrast attracted her. At all events, here she 
settled down on the top floor of a building overlooking the lake where 
she finds decorative themes in the dull green waters and the smoke 
wreaths from countless chimneys. What she will do in the future, 
who can tell? What she has done in the past proves the possession 
of an alert, artistic spirit which expresses itself in many ways, but 
always with refinement and individuality. What one hopes for is the 
development of the new decorative and fanciful sides, because these 
talents are rarer among us than that of the portrait or landscape 


panier. ISABEL McCDOouGAL. 





PORTRAIT OF RALPH CLARKSON, BY B. OSTERTAG 


PICTURES AT THE MILWAUKEE INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION 


SEPTEMBER 10 TO OcToBER 15, 1898 


This collection was evidently not gotten together by the young 
set, those ‘‘ boys” who are so convinced that on Dégas or Claude Monet 
the world of art is poised as the globe on Atlas’ shoulders, that 

‘“coming race’’ which is sure that Gér6me and Bouguereau have 
been allowed by Divine Providence to encumber the rising geniuses all 
too long. I remember talking to a young Hollander just returned to 
his native land from study in Paris, and that I casually spoke of 
Gérome’s genius, and the look of reproach, the sadness of countenance 
as he said, ‘‘And has Gérome a place in art?” He sighed as I 
replied, ‘‘The painter of the Death of Czsar certainly has genius.” 
‘And what about Dégas; has he genius?” replied the youth. 
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But these ‘‘boys,’’ I like them; they are so sincere, so earnest, so 
honest, so intolerant of shams, so sure that the rising generation is to 


drive out ignorance, superstition and priesters aft. Oh, I love and 
respect | youth, and youth is worth much in art. 

Here we see Bouguereau, and is he not a be autiful painter? Does 
he not draw wonderfully ? Is he not refined? ‘‘Yes,” they reply, 


‘but he is waxy, too pretty and untrue.”” So I sigh in my turn, and 
reply, ‘‘What is truth? and is truth the all voles? ; Surely ideality 





EXAMINATION IN A VILLAGE CHURCH, BY BENJAMIN VAUTIER 


has some rights, and Bouguereau is fine in his ideality. Perhaps the 
most generally admired picture here is No. 116, ‘‘ Innocence,’ by him. 
Any other title is as good. A young woman, much draped, ‘stands 
there holding a naked child in her arms and alsoa lamb. Why the 
lamb? Has it a religious significance? Who cares. ‘What interests 
us is the painting g,and Bouguereau can paint. It is “‘slick,’’ of course, 
and the flesh is only ideal flesh, but it charms a host of people who 
love to see paint smooth. If you do not like this, pray look at some- 
thing else. There is rugged food in No. 309, by Julien Dupré. It is 
a picture of dimensions, the cows in it not small; and what a black in 
that nearest one! The cattle are grouped in a shadowed foreground, 
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and beyond them sweeps a streak of sunshine, athwart the plain, real 
sunlight, too. It is cool in color and boldly, freshly brushed, a good 
example and delightful picture. Too rough, is it? ‘Then turn around 
and look at the other Bouguereau—something to please every one 
here. Possibly this one is a shade less important than the larger can- 
vas mentioned. But this little girl, in white waist, silver blue petti- 
coat and bare legs, hanging over the wall is very charming to the 
people who are looking at it, and surely the people have rights. Sup- 
pose I do like the Dupré better? What right have I to impose my 
taste on the people? We have variety directly alongside in the 
Vautier, the Swiss-Diisseldorfer, who presents thirty children at 
‘‘examination”’ in a village church, where they stand facing the grave 
pastor who questions them. It is a well- told story, and the children 
are fine in character and costume. Age has aided architecture to 
make the church charming in a way that we do not know in this land 
of new things. Vautier may not be ‘‘great,’’ but he is very sincere, 
and this is a true work of art. Exactly beside it hangs a similar pic- 
ture by Meyer Von Bremen, but with a difference. This one is a vil- 
lage flower festival. It is somewhat more crisp in color than the 
Vautier, but also harder and more “‘licked.”” To my taste it is less 
artistic, but the pictures of Von Bremen have commanded enormous 
prices in the American market, perhaps deservedly so. This is a 
superior example. 

Should you desire something else, walk across the room to No. 
63, by our own F. S. Church, who gives us ‘‘Jealousy,” two lions 
very much disturbed because their lightly draped nymph of a mistress 
has forgotten them for a moment in giving her mind, what there is of 
it, to a small white moth that lights on her arm. 

But we must give those very sincere ‘‘boys” before mentioned 
their innings, and step to the corner before the big pastel by Carrier- 
Belleuse, the Frenchman. Modern enough and a triumph of pastel 
work is this life-sized representation of a ballet girl in black gauze, 
and lots of fine flesh in her exposed shoulders. There would be two 
ballet girls but for the fact that the other is only a mirrored reflection 
of the one. His pastel looks like oil painting of the most solid sort, 
a very superb work, even if he has done this flesh against black short 
skirt and black stockings a good many times. Wonderful painter is 
this Carrier! 

For spice in variety look at Kaemmerer, the Dutch-born, adopted 
by Paris, and see his street theatricals, such as one finds any year just 
outside the barriére of Paris at the Neuilly Fair. Certainly he can 
paint. It is not impressionism—oh, no! They are simply realistic, 
these girls in tights and a forced enthusiasm. The effect is real 
enough, and technique capital. His other picture, in the next room, 
is more conventional and less sincere, but still very pretty. These 
two girls, in Empire costume, who flirt with the hussar officer, are a 
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trifle like tissue paper perhaps, but it is tender and refined enough in 
color to please the most exacting. 

For the other tastes there is the little Cazin, the man of many 
honors, a landscape i in silver grays and mouse-colored skies, and grass, 
too. He does it superbly, whether in tiny or large, and it rests and 
refreshes. He is ‘‘great’’ even in small. 

Among the many French pictures painted by standard artists, just 
such as have made the 
salon so famous these 
many years, is ‘The 

| Pilots,” by Haquette. 
In the midst of the 
violently heaving sea, 
the little pilot- boat is 
turned toward port. All 
is so large and simple 
and effective in treat- 
ment that one remarks 
again the worth of train- 
ing and education as 
adjuncts to talent. 

And George H. 
Boughton is here ona 
pretty large scale. The 
‘Tea Rose” shows a 
single figure, not small, 
standing beside’ the 
afternoon tea-table, and 
in her hand a cup of 
tea—for you. It is a 
light-haired girl in rose 
waist and long white 
pinafore, arms in pale- 
colored mitts. The 
color is all tenderness 
and harmony. 

THE FLIRT, BY F. H. KAEMMERER &. G. Brown, of boot- 
black boys fame, is on 

hand, and the boys (two of them, to say nothing of the dog) are 
pretty large. The title is ‘‘Be Mine.” Each of the boys strives to 
win the dog’ s affections. Oneis in an attitude of mock prayer, but 
with a grin on his phiz, while the other slyly caresses the dog's ear. 
The dog knows his worth, that’s sure. The young painters do not 
like Brown’s work, but most people do. Asa little lady said to me, 

‘But he paints some mighty pretty boys, though.’ 

Mr. D. Ridgway Knight scores a triumph this time. No. 107, 
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‘*The Gardener’s Daughter,” is the best of his work on exhibition 
these many years. He does too much work, and is not always seri- 
ous. He is serious here. It is cool, crisp and charmingly painted, 
not too hard and sharp nor hot in the flesh tones. It bears a date, 
1898, and this is an unusual circumstance. 

Just here we find a small picture by Mr. Lorenz of Milwaukee, 
called ‘‘Texas Ranger,” a properly costumed and mounted cowboy, 
riding in the rough brush, and is very truthfully rendered from the 





THE PILOTS, BY G. HAQUETTE 


point of view of sunlight effect. Mr. Lorenz has exhibited in Chi- 
cago, and is recognized by his fellow-artists most cordially as a man 
of superior talent. From the Milwaukee contingent are also works 
by Mr. Schneider, a very true landscape, in varied greens and silver 
sky, and by Mr. Schade, still life and flowers, very exact in color 
and texture. 

The great center of attraction facing the main entrance is Makoff- 
sky’s “‘A Russian Wedding Feast,’’ well known to everybody either 
by actual acquaintance or from reproductions. On the very large 
canvas many people are gathered about a table to celebrate the first 
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public appearance of a bride and groom. Each one is gowned in 
overpowering clothes elaborately decorated. The tablecloth is 
loaded with ornament, as is each dish, chair, the background, the 
ceiling, the hangings and—but the canvas is crowded to repletion 
with things. Not an inch gives its neighbor inch a chance to talk, each 
elaboration outcrying its neighbor elaborateness. He must be a won- 
derful painter who could give amid all this clash of acclaim sufficient 
importance to the heads. Still it must be admitted that one does see 
the faces and does note the expressions, when able to escape from the 
clothes. The bride, for the first time in her life, stands up to be 





LE BUCENTAURE, BY FELIX ZIEM 


looked at and kissed in public. She is pretty, and knows it; why 
should she not? She blushes furiously, of course, as her lover leans 
over for this first kiss. The tableful are cheering and smiling, and 
the story tells itself plainly. Possibly the tone of color is in a meas- 
ure fevered, and one could wish for smarter handling, but the picture 
is a success, and the thousands in New York who went to the jewelry 
store in John Street to see it, talked much and still talk of its wonders. 
It is a people’s picture, and the people rule, bless them! 

There are many yards of fine pictures; an excellent Vibert, a car- 
dinal, of course; a fine Rico; Chelminski; Thomas Moran’s polished 
paint, interesting to the topographical student; the always popular 
Schreyer, with his mounted Arabs; Saddler’s old-time stage coachers, 
at the wayside tavern dinner, the one we all saw at Thurber’s last 
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winter, and a well-told story it is; a tender-toned Lerolle; William 
T. Richards, a large marine; a gay Ziem, all red and blue. He has 
placed in the midst of a bay a huge and gorgeous barge of state pro- 
pelled by means of many oars. The ship is red, and its mast and oars 
and banners are colored the most brilliant vermilion. A mass of 
humanity, gathered to see the festival, seems to have arrayed itself in 
red garments as if conscious of the value a Venetian sky and sea of 
clearest azure might give to their color of glorious rejoicing. Louis 
Moeller, in high finish; Douglas Volk, deep, resonant, sober greens 
to set off good flesh and red hair, a good work; two immense pastels 
by Rosa Bonheur, new work, interesting as to handling. These pas- 
tels (by Rosa Bonheur) are of ve ery great interest as e xamples of the 
manner in which a veteran artist can turn a hand to the use of an 
unaccustomed medium. The result is very beautiful. The picture repre- 
senting deer browsing in a rugged mountain pasture, a tangle of rocks 
and rough shrubbery, wet and sparkling and enveloped in morning 
mist, is certainly very cleverly and spiritedly touched. The treatment 
resembles Mlle. Bonheur’s oil painting only as far as every artist’s 
manner of treating nature is all his own; and yet it is in a way like 
the oil painting, with the differences which the chalks rendered obli- 
gatory. She found out a way to do it. The other one, American 
buffalo trav ersing a wilderness of snow, is thoroughly impressive and 
equally true to nature and to this lady’s magnificent style. 

A really original and powerful picture of enormous dimensions, by 
Jobert, is ‘‘In the Fog, Bank of Newfoundland.” All the canvas is 
misty sky and water, while in the foreground two fishermen, ina dory, 
looking small, as they should in this vast expanse, are horrified by the 

vague apparition of a huge ship which bears down upon them. It 
sends the chills down one’s back, and people are awe-struck. 

The American painters are here, some sixty names of them, but 
mostly in little. The word ‘‘New York” is not exactly a proper affix 
to some of the artists. Our well-known friend William Forsyth is 
still loyal to Indianapolis, and he paints fine things, too. Franzen is 
near enough the Hudson River to be claimed by New York, and the 
metropolis does well to claim him. His work is worth going back to 
see again. Nearly all the regulars are here, and the little canvases 
are charming enough. It is not, however, an American exhibit, 
properly speaking. 

JAMES WILLIAM Parrison. 


This collection was brought together by Mr. Reinhardt of Roebel & Reinhardt, 
veteran picture dealers, who are well known in all art centers. Their permanent 
agents are Alexander & Cie., 28 Rue Hauteville, Paris. The manager deserves and 
has received a deal of credit for his energy and good judgment, and Milwaukeeans 
are, as they should be, very proud of the result. 
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POTTERY BY WILLIAM BULGER, DECORATIONS BY FRANK HAZENPLUG 


SOME WORK OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS SOCIETY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


At Hull House, on the evening of October 7th, the members of 
the Arts and Craft Society met to begin their second year of active 
work, one of their purposes being to make the necessary ‘objects which 
surround our everyday life more artistically simple and natural, and 
to bring the efforts of artist and artisan more in touch. 

Mr. George Twose, the secretary of the society, addressed the 
first meeting on the arts and crafts idea, and then followed one of the 
always interesting discussions. 

At the second meeting two of the most actively interested mem- 
bers of the society, Mrs. Homer Taylor and Mr. William Bulger, 
talked to an encouragingly large audience, and made what they said 
doubly interesting by showing some successful examples of their 
experiments as craftsmen. 

Copper work was Mrs. Taylor’s topic, and she began by modestly 
stating that her only excuse for addressing her friends was an earnest- 
ness of purpose and enthusiasm in the work, for she knew herself to 
be but an apprentice. Yet as these very reasons are the essentials for 
successful results in most work, Mrs. Taylor proved herself very Capa- 
ble, even though she feels her work to be young. 

With the sincere instincts of the craftsman, Mrs. Taylor begins the 
first stages of this work herself. The raw material comes from the 
rolling mills in large sheets, varying in thickness, some of the lighter 
grades weighing sixty pounds to the sheet. 

Cutting the copper for use from this unwieldy sheet requires 
patience and very sharp cold chisels. Then, after this is done, the 
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annealing is the next step in making a bowl. This is begun by put- 
ting the metal in a fire, and when it has reached the red-hot stage it 
becomes somewhat plastic and ready to be hammered into shape. 
Alternate hammerings and annealings follow until the bowl is of the 
proper form. This part of the work is done on a table on which there 
are slight depressions, and these help the craftsman to shape the bowl. 

As the work advances great care must be taken not to hammer 
once too often, for each blow renders the metal more brittle, and a 
crack is fatal, as it would end all thought of a future for the creation. 

The completing process requires still more care and patience, for 
at this time the whole must be brought into good shape and made to 
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stand firmly on a table, for a well-made vase never must ‘‘ride’’—this 
is the expression used for any unevenness on the bottom. 

A curtain of secrecy conceals from us the last treatment, which 
gives to the bowl its individual and artistic charm—the beautiful color. 
This was discovered by Mrs. Madelaine Yale Wynne, who was the first 
to use it successfully, and after a thin lacquer has been put over the 
bowl the copper keeps its beauty and luster for years. Sometimes a 
graceful design is cut about the edge or in the center of the dishes or 
bowls, but in most instances its color is felt to be the chief decoration. 

Candlesticks, lamp-shades and many other attractive things have 
been made of copper by the craftsmen of the society; and Mrs. Wynne 
has used enamel on this metal most effectiv ely. 

Mrs. Taylor very justly concluded that the weak point in our arts 
and crafts work in several departments seems not to be in the original 
plan or in the construction so much as in the final decoration. We 
find refuge too often between the covers of some grammar of orna- 
ment, or are tempted by foreign ideas found in some alluring maga- 
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zine, so that the work in wood, metals and other materials loses a 
character and personal touch. 

It was very interesting and reassuring in turning from Mrs. Tay- 
lor’s work to find near by another example of originality, but of a dif- 
ferent quality and charm. This was Mr. William Bulger’ s pottery, and 
he showed some very successful results of his experiments in clay. 
Some of the vases have been made quite unique and different from 
other pottery by Mr. Frank Hazenplug’s designs, and of these I will 
write later. 

Mr. Bulger’s work has been done in odd hours, as it were, for it is 
only after the day’s duty is over that he has time to probe deeper into 
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the principles of the potter’s art. His interest was first aroused by 
experimenting with glazes, and he used to put them on ordinary clay 
pottery which he could buy. But he must soon have wished to have 
the work his own from beginning to end, for now he has two kinds of 
clay, a potter’s wheel and a kiln, This oven is not large enough to 
hold objects more than five or six inches high, so that the vases are 
quite uniform in height, and pleasantly simple in shape and line. 

Mr. Bulger uses a red clay, which he found in the western part of 
Illinois, and then he has another of soft buff color which comes from 
Minnesota. These have to be carefully sifted and strained, as they 
must be in a clear and smooth condition before they are used. After 
this the clay is shaped on the wheel, and by mixing in different quan- 
tities of the two clays other colors may be produced, but the fire plays 
capriciously with the clay form, and often the color, when the vase is 
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taken from the oven, is not a bit what was expected or hoped for. 
Before a few of the vases were put in the kiln Mr. Hazenplug took 
them in hand and outlined some graceful designs in the clay. This 
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was done when the vases were not really soft, but just impressionable, 
and Mr. Hazenplug seems not to have been particular about having 
tools, for he has used nothing more craftsmanlike than the wrong end 
of a paint brush for this work. 
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One of the most individual effects that Mr. Hazenplug reached in 
decorating was on a little jar that Mr. Bulger had made first of red 
clay, and then had put a coat of the buff color over it. In designing 
this Mr. Hazenplug scraped off all but what he wished to use for the 
design of the light clay, so that the completed work shows the buff 
color in slight relief and simply massed in the form of a flower used 
as a decoration, the red clay making a rich background. 

Mr. Bulger has used a deep yellow and green glaze on some of 
the pottery most effectively, and we hope soon to see other results in 
color which his experiments have proved successful. 

The group of objects reproduced here, of which the dish makes 
the center, have not yet been in the kiln, and the final color is still 
pleasant uncertainty. 

Mr. Bulger feels his work to be quite undeveloped, and of course 
the successful results of his experiments have been interspersed with 
many a failure, but even though he may still have much to do, his 
beginnings have been found so interesting that those who know them 
look forward to seeing the work that he and Mr. Hazenplug will do in 
the years to come. 

: MaBeL Key 


NOCTURNE, ENGLISH CHANNEL, BY C. H. AULT, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 





THE MUSCATATUCK, BY T. C. STEELE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


PRESIDENT SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS 


THE SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS 


The Third Annual Exhibition of the Society of Western Artists 
has been launched on its circuit, and will reach Chicago in February, 
1899. This society of artists was organized in Chicago in the spring 
of 1896, with the purpose of bringing the artists of the cities west of 
the Alleghanies in closer fraternal communication and their works 
before a larger public. The organization, no doubt, includes the 
representative members of the profession in the respective cities of 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago 
(the cities included in the circuit) and therefore stands for the high- 
est art in painting and sculpture in the Mid-Western States. If there 
is anything distinctive in the character of the present exhibition, the 
public may soon learn for itself. But if the organization (which has 
weathered ‘safely its period of infancy) desires to meet the test of time, 
it must disclose in its art a vital quality akin to the force which has 
given character to the people of the West. It must breathe of our 
great prairies, with its lofty dome of wind- swept clouds; of its blue 
lakes and placid rivers; its hillsides and valleys in all their moods of 
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color and form. It must show regard for tradition in which figures 
the Indian of history and the pioneer settler of early days. It should 
touch upon the poetry of rural life. That this feeling finds apprecia- 
tive response among the members of the society, I need but to refer 
to such men as T. C. Steele of Indianapolis, who has fathered the 





MOTHER AND CHILD, BY PERCY IVES, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHAIRMAN EXHIBITION COMMITTEE 


‘*Hoosier School of Painters.” There is a virility in his work that is 
of the soil. Forceful in technique, harmonious in color and uncon- 
ventional in composition, his ‘* Afternoon on the Ford”’ is a character- 
istic example. W. Forsyth of the same city gives a happy glimpse 
of a rural town, ‘*‘A Street in Corydon.”” Similar in purpose and charm 
is ‘‘A Hazy Morning in October” by J. Otis Adams. Otto Stark, also 
of Indianapolis, gives of rustic life in *‘A Little Hoosier Girl,” a smil- 
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ing, saucy maiden in a pink sunbonnet, full of color, with reflected 
sunlight. 

L. H. Meakin of Cincinnati is well on the way to be one of the 
strong landscape painters of America. Few artists have made greater 
strides in the art in the past few years than Mr. Meakin, and his native 
city may well be proud of him. It is unfortunate that at this moment 





PUSHING BULL, BY J. H. SHARP 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


he is holding an exhibition in Cincinnati, precluding his sending his 
best works to the society. However, this signifies in no sense that he 
is weakly represented. *‘The Three Brothers,” some rugged old trees 
in tone against a breezy green and blue lake, gives ample testimony 
of the force in his work. Also a charming opalescent ** Moonlight,”’ 
betraying versatility in poetic conception and treatment. Moonlights 
are rather in vogue in the present exhibition; two by Charles H. Ault 
of Cleveland, ‘‘A Nocturne” and ‘‘ Moonrise,” a marine, are fine in 
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tone and color. Some works by Frank Phoenix of Chicago, all in 


moonlight, are charming in their delicacy. Several by Edmund H. 
Wuerpel of St. Louis, in low values, are romantic in composition. = 

Other landscapes strong in local qualities are two water colors by 
P. Bradley of Cleveland, ‘‘July Morning after a Rain,” and a crisp, 





WAITING FOR A CUSTOMER, BY WM. FORSYTH 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


sunny ‘‘ Harvest Noon.” A number by Charles Francis Browne, among 
them two with fine play of color in clouded skies, entitled ‘* Evening”’ 
and ‘‘ Beach at Twilight.” 

An interesting group of figure painters, using the Indian for 
motives, may well halt attention. Foremost among these is the noted 
Indian painter, H. F. Farny of Cincinnati. His ‘‘Toilers of the 
Plains” is pathetic in its story of the Indian’s hardships. <A group of 
portraits of noted Indian chiefs, by E. A. Burbank, gives fine scope 
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SUMMER SPORTS, BY ED. POTTHAST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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\ JULY MORNING AFTER RAIN, BY GEO. P. BRADLEY 
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to his realistic brush in characterization. Mr. Burbank is familiarizing 


himself with the customs and manners of Southwest Indians, which 
knowledge may well figure in future compositions. J. H. Sharp of 
Cincinnati is another artist whose research in this direction is serious, 
and from whom much may be expected. He is represented by three 
works. A ‘‘Navajo Scout,” by Cornelia C. Davis of Chicago, is 





PORTRAIT OF FRANCIS P. PAULUS 


BY HIMSELF, DETROIT, MICH. 


marked by force and character. Mrs. Davis has lived much in the 
West on ranches among Indians, and knows of what she paints. 
Though the exhibition lacks numerically in compositions, it con- 
tains some fine heads. A ‘‘Girl in Gray,” and Italian head are by Frank 
Duveneck of Cincinnati, and a beautiful portrait in pastel by John W. 
Gies of Detroit, of a young woman. Two others by Francis Paulus of 
Detroit, one of himself, the other of a young girl, are luminous and 
fine in color as well as form. Two small water colors, by W. G. 
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Schneider of New York, barring the small treatment, are good in 
values, particularly the ‘‘Girl with Violin.” ‘‘A Cloisonne Jar,” by 
Caroline D. Wade of Chicago, though seen before, is a welcome addi- 

tion to the few figure subjects in the exhibition. So, too, ‘‘In Won- 

derland,” by Charles E. Boutwood, which was the recipient of the 

Young Fortnightly Club prize at the last exhibition of the Chicago 

artists. ‘‘Pear Time,” by Pauline Dohn, is a charming out-of-door 
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ITALIAN HEAD, BY F. DUVENECK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


arrangement, skillfully painted. The full-length portraits of a ‘‘ Mother 
and Child,” by Percy Ives, contains vigorously handled color as well 
as fine insight in character. Another forceful work is by T. G. Noble 
of Cincinnati, the ‘‘Old Fort at Ambletinse;” the great pile looms 
up in somber tones against a luminous twilight sky, a spell of 
romance hovers in the air. 

Many other pictures excite interest. ‘‘Rug Weavers” and ‘‘The 
Dreamers,” by B. Ostertag of Chicago; a charming, sketchy drawing 
in crayon, too rarely used, by Alice Woods of Indianapolis; deft little 
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water colors by Holmes Smith of St. Louis; a dashing, snappy water 
color, ‘‘Summer Sports,’’ E. Potthast of Cincinnati; ‘‘In Summer,” by 
Robert Koehler of Minneapolis; ‘‘ Moonlight,” by C. O. Linden of 
Chicago; ‘‘ Clearing Away,” by the veteran marine painter of Detroit; 
a ‘‘Venice,”’ by Paul Cornoyer of St. Louis. 

It will be seen that not only are the cities of the circuit repre- 





4 CLOISONNE JAR, BY MISS C. D. WADE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


sented, but individual artists all over the West are anxious tor mem- 
bership, showing the growing interest in the fraternity. The greatest 
weakness, and one that must be removed if the organization wishes to 
be successful, is that too few of the members send their best works to 
the exhibition. 

In sculpture, no doubt, the difficulties in sending imposing if not 
important works precludes a large representation. Most notable in 
modeling, structural in form, intense in character and spirit, is the 
‘‘Sappho,” by Robert P. Bringhurst of St. Louis. The ‘‘Pioneer,” by 
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ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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CLEARING AWAY, BY ROBERT 


DETROIT, MICH, 
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Lorado Taft, contains a force that is in keeping with the motive. 
Most promising is the work of a youth, Charles Hummerfeld of 
Detroit, as shown in his portrait of a child. There are portraits, too, 
by C. J. Mulligan of Chicago, Lou Wall Moore of the same city, and 
C. J. Barnhorn of Cincinnati, and some good reliefs by Katherine 
Prescott of Boston. 

Joun H. VANDERPOEL. 





SAPPHO, BY R.:P. BRINGHURST 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PORTRAIT OF C. F. VON SALTZA, BY HIMSELF 


CHARLES F. VON SALTZA 


In one of the galleries of the Art Institute of Chicago were exhib- 
ited early in November a group of portraits of more than usual inter- 
est. They y included as subjects men, women and children, and were 
painted i in a direct and honest fashion, without display or evident strain- 
ing after bizarre effects, but were frankly posed, drawn and colored. 

Mr. Von Saltza is a native of Sweden, and many of his character- 
istics suggest the Swedish school of to-day in w hich Zorn is a shining 
light. They were friends together, and are much in sympathy with 
each other in their direction and style of painting, although in the 
heads of Von Saltza one sees perhaps a little more academic apprecia- 
tion of drawing and construction. 

We are able to reproduce an autograph portrait of the painter, 
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which is very vigorously brushed in and treated in a rather light 
scheme of color. The portrait of W. S. Chaplin the artist consid- 
ers his best work, and it was much admired by his artist friends who 
saw it hung in the place of honor in his exhibition. 

For some time Mr. Von Saltza has had charge of the painting 
classes in the St. Louis Art School, but has recently come to similar 
work in the school of the Art Institute of Chicago, where, it is hoped, 





PORTRAIT OF W. S. CHAPLIN 


CHANCELLOR OF THE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST, LOUIS, MO, 


he may remain indefinitely. He gave recently a lecture before the 
Niké Club on ‘‘The Evolution of Modern Swedish Art,’’ which was 
much enjoyed, and naturally enough, for the artist has been personally 
acquainted with this Northern activity in art, and spoke with 
authority. 

He is now busy with portrait commissions, and among his present 
sitters is Mr. Hamlin Garland. His studio is in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Michigan Avenue. Mr. Von Saltza is a member of the Society 
of Western Artists and was active in its promotion. 

CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 
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ROSES, BY JOHN F. WIER 
HONORABLE MENTION 


THE EXHIBITION AT THE CARNEGIE GAL- 
LERIES, PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


It goes without saying, in these commercial days, that to have 
anything good one must pay for it. Therefore we havea right to 
expect great results for proportionate outlay in the exhibitions which 
come every November at the Carnegie Art Galleries at Pittsburg. 
Nothing is spared to make this display of international art the best of 
its kind. The jury is a strong one, and the number of pictures from 
which the choice is made is very fine, and includes the work of many 
of the best living artists. The prizes are the most tempting in 
America, and the "hen work is reserved for this worthy competition. 
We are happy to reproduce in this number of BRusH AND PENCIL the 
prize pictures of this year. 

The list is as follows: 

Gold medal and $1,500 to ‘‘Karly Spring in New England,” by 
D. W. Tryon. 

Silver medal and $1,000 to ‘“‘The Sea,” by Childe Hassam. 

Bronze medal and $500 to ‘*The Window Seat,”’ by Alexander 
Roche. ; 
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Honorable mention to ‘‘The Shepherd,” by E. A. Walton. 

Honorable mention to ‘‘ Roses,” by John F. Weir. 

The first prize picture would nine any exhibition, and it is most 
cheering to lovers of American art to learn that the winner is an 
American and his picture American in subject and feeling. D. W. 
Tryon may now enjoy the enviable position of being the leader of 
landscape art in the United States, a branch of painting that has for 
fifty years held a conspicuous place. Although differing very much 
in style, the noble art of Inness will be in worthy hands. Dwight 
William Tryon was born in Hartford, Conn., in 1849. He sketched 
and painted assiduously from the age of sixteen to twenty-five, when 
he went to Paris, studying under the great Daubigny, Harpignies, 
Guillemet and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He exhibited in the 
salon in 1881, and won a first-class gold medal in Munich in 18809. 
He returned to America, and with home motives and with a patriotic 
love for home art he has made a combination of thorough training and 
artistic choice and feeling that makes him a conspicuous and splendid 
example of what an artist can be and do in the United States. 

His ‘‘Early Spring in New England”’ is a beautiful pastoral land- 
scape, in composition very simple, almost primitive in its fidelity to 
literal rendering of tree, rock and undul: ating field, but full of an illu- 
sive charm in which the subtlety of nature is seen and interpreted in 
a fashion common only to works of the very highest order. It is 
modern, while it suggests the severe simplicity of the early Italian 
painters, and is at the same time realistic and decorative. All honor 
to the painter and to the country that so beautifully inspires his 
brush! 

‘‘The Sea,” by Childe Hassam of New York, is very different in 
its point of view, its composition and its treatment. It must be a pic- 
ture of color, for it certainly has no charm either of line or mass. 
Modern this certainly is, and arranged with the seeming purpose of 
confounding and refuting all previous laws of composition. Hassam 
has never lacked courage, he has been well trained in foreign schools, 
and has been very successful in impressionistic fields for many years. 
Beginning as an illustrator in Boston, he has rapidly dev eloped, and 
now holds a conspicuous place in current art. He is one of the ten 
painters who seceded from the Society of American Artists and 
formed a select society of their own. One can not help but feel that 
the loftiest traditions of art are hardly maintained by a portrait ofa 
rocking chair with a not-too-solid figure in it, whose head is so much 
a secondary consideration that it is not revealed at all by the camera. 
Red, blue and yellow may captivate, but form, expression and line 
are not wholly out of date, and in certain works by other artists even 
give value and importance to them. It wasa broad and generous jury 
that could in the same exhibition extend honors to two such widely 
different paintings as Tryon’s ‘‘Spring” and Hassam’s ‘‘Sea.”’ Such 
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a spirit is worthy of notice, and gives hope of a free and unbridled 
development in our art here. No royal decree nor fiat of some par- 
ticular school has to be obeyed, but the generous verdict of competent 
artists looking for something conspicuously distinguished in its own 
field of expression, let it be 
classic, romantic, impres- 
sionistic, realistic — any- 
thing so long as it is the 
best of its kind—is what 
decides. 

The third prize was 
given to Mr. Alexander 
Roche for his interesting 
but not overly original 
‘*Window Seat.” It is an- 
other rendering of figures 
more or less silhouetted 
against a window, through 
which is seen a vessel at 
anchor in a protected har- 
bor. Alexander Roche be- 
longs to the vigorous and 
hopeful Glasgow School, 
that is doing so much to 
leaven the  cut-and-dried 
loaf of British art. He is 
a young man, about thirty 
years of age, and a con- 
stant exhibitor in the Euro 
pean exhibitions. His 
work is much admired for 
breadth of color and free- 
dom of treatment. 

E. A. Walton is also 
classed in the Glasgow 
group, and his ‘*Shepherd”’ 
is a very rugged, manly 























performance. It is an up- 
THE SHEPHERD, BY E. A. WALTON right, and the figure nearly 
HONORABLE MENTION fills the canvas. 
Prof. John F. Weir is a 
veteran of the brush, and has held the directorship of the Yale Art 
School for thirty years. To win honors on a picture of flowers means | 


that they must be painted with originality and artistic distinction. 
The reproduction shows only the arrangement, but the color is prob- 
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ably its chief beauty, although the composition is very pleasant and 
shows the brush work to be broad and suggestive. 

We hope later to speak more particularly of other works in this 
most interesting and valuable collection of current art in the next 
number. 
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BOSTON LETTER 


On the last Saturday of October there was a meeting of the artists 
of Boston to take action that a proper representation of artists of 
Massachusetts should be made at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 
Thomas Allen, Samuel J. Kitson, Abbott Graves, Benjamin Champney, 
Hendricks A. Hallet were appointed a committee with full powers to 
act for the artists of the State. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in this city has the largest and most 
representative collection of Oriental art in the world, and Mr. Arthur 
W. Dow, the curator, has planned to arrange a new exhibition every 
three months, to interest the people in this branch of art. At present 
there is a special exhibition of several of the best schools of Japanese 
painting, beginning with Kose Kanawoka, of the last of the ninth cen- 
tury, through the times of Kasuga, Ta Kuma and Toea to the seven- 
teenth century. The works of Kose Kanawoka in this collection are 
four altar pieces from an old temple, and the subjects are four Bud- 
dhist archangels. The Kose family extends to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. One example of Kese Hisotaka, the greatest 
religious painter of the East, is a fine-toned brown picture of the 
divinity Jizo, standing on the lotus, supported by clouds, holding a 
globe in one hand, from which rises a spiral line in gold, like smoke 
from an incense burner. All the schools are represented by fine 
examples, but space does not permit extended notice of them. 


Probably the first piece of mural painting in this country was that 
done by Paul Nefflen as a frieze in one of the halls of the Institute of 
Technology. The work was done in vigorous outline drawings and 
represented the arts and crafts. Last summer it was obliterated. 
Considerable indignation has been expressed because of this, and it 
has been suggested that it be restored. It shows how little spirit of 
art really prevails in this city, that a frieze of this nature, valuable as 
the first example of such work, should have been destroyed. 


Samuel J. Kitson has recently completed his ‘‘Christ the Light of 
the World,” on which he has been working for years. It goes to New 
York on a private order. The figure is much more than life- -size, and 
the face is manly as well as sweet. Strength and gentleness are com- 
bined in the figure. It is a fine piece of work, which Boston should 
keep within its borders. 


At the Public Library, in the art room, there has been a fine 
exhibit of sketches of mural paintings throughout the country, and 
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nearly all artists doing this kind of work are represented. At the 

same time Dr. Dudley Sargent’s composite figures of the American 

young woman and the American young man were exhibited, and the 

figure of each is better than the human being is credited with having. 
* 


The eighteenth annual exhibition of the Boston Art Students’ 
Association was held for ten days in November. It is one of the 
best the association has given, and includes oil and water colors, 
miniatures, black and white, designs and sculpture. One notes the 
impressionistic tendency strongly marked. So strong is it that the 
pictures free trom it are those which attract one by their unlikeness 
to the others. Frank W. Benson has one picture, ‘ ‘Girl with 
Red Shawl,” E. C. Tarbell has “The Blue Veil,’ a head 
with blue veil flying from face and hat. It gives the transparent 
effect finely. An odd painting is a small winter scene, snow 
all about, with a gleam of light here and there. This, by Her- 
mann Dudley Murphy, has attracted much attention, and won the 
praise of Fritz Thaulow, the Scandinavian artist and a giant among 
men in his physique. Arthur W. Dow has a ‘‘ Night” which is very 
striking. It is really a study in blues. The sky is a uniform color, 
with the crescent moon and stars. It is all dark, but it gives a per- 
fect impression of night. Charles Hopkinson, a young man who has 
already made quite a reputation, has a portrait of a man. This 
catches the spirit of the original, one feels as he looks at it. It is a 
speaking picture. Maurice Prendergast exhibits three pictures which 
are peculiar, very, in their coloring. All are of figures with acces- 
sories. There is life in the pictures, but they certainly are suggestive 
of posters. Among the oils are two of Ross Turner’s, showing his 
well-known characteristics. One of wind-blown trees, by Alice M. 
Curtis, is among the best of the water colors, because it suggests so 
much. The designs show a gain in originality and are : worthy of more 
extended mention. Asa whole the exhibit is satisfactory. It is as 
instructive to note merits as to find blemishes, when both are to be 
found. 


Dora M. MorreE tt. 
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MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND EXHIBITION NOTES 


The winter exhibition of permanent collections, consisting of the 
Searles collection, presented by Edward F. Searles; the Avery collec- 
tion of painting and engravings, by early California artists and others, 
presented by Mrs. Benjamin z Avery, and a local collection by resi- 
dent and other artists, is now on view in the spacious rooms of the 
palatial residence of the late Mark Hopkins, which was donated by 
Mr. Edward F. Searles of Methuen, Mass., to the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California for the ‘‘purposes of instruction in and illustra- 
tion of the fine arts, music and literature.”’ 

The catalogue includes 344 numbers. 


se 


An international competition of very great interest to architects 
is that for the buildings of the new University of California, which are 
to be erected at Berkeley, overlooking the Golden Gate of San Fran- 
cisco. The university may require from forty to eighty separate 
buildings, to be connected by covered corridors or open terraces, 
and will cost some $25,000,000. At a preliminary competition 
recently held at Antwerp, plans by the following eleven architects 
were selected from a total of nearly one hundred: Barbaud & Beau- 
hain, Paris; Eduard Berard, Paris; Heraud E. Eichmuller, Paris; F. 
Blunschell, Zurich; Rudolph Dick, Vienna, and the following Ameri- 
cans: D. Despradelles and Stephen Codman, Boston; J. H. Fried- 
lander, Howard & Cauldwell, Howells, Stokes E. Hornbostel, Whit- 
ney, Warren E. Lord, and Hewlett & Hull, all of New York. Mr. 
Howells is a son of the novelist, W. D. Howells, and he and most of 
the others selected have been trained at the Beaux Arts. It may be 
considered certain that whoever wins in the final competition, the 
buildings will be in the modern French style, which is a purified 
Renaissance, emulating the Greek in the refinement of its lines and 
proportions. The successful eleven competitors will study the site, a 
plot about a mile long and half a mile wide, before preparing final 
plans. The University of California as now organized has over 2,000 
students and a faculty of 250 professors and instructors. The presi- 


dent is Dr. Martin Kellogg. 
se SF 


The exhibition of the Society of Western Artists opened in St. Louis 
at the Museum of Fine Arts on November 22, and will continue until 
December 13. It includes 165 paintings and thirteen pieces of sculp- 
ture. 
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Active preparations are going on for the portrait show to be held 
at the National Academy of Design. This exhibition will open on 


December 14, and remain open till the middle of January. There 
will be no jury, but all works will be solicited through invitation of 
the committee. I. Hamilton Bell is the secretary, and promises a col- 


lection of mostly new portraits, many of them recently painted by 
visiting foreigners. There will also be old masters and a representa- 
tive showing of American works. 


sot 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art will not be closed this autumn 
for cleaning and rearrangement of exhibits. The customary autumn 
reception will probably be held as usual. The abandonment of this 
semi-annual closing of the museum is a step in the right direction. 


et 


The Pratt Institute has arranged an art gallery which will be open 
all the year. Its inaugural exhibition was a collection of some two 
hundred pencil drawings, fifty sketches for stained glass windows, and 
seventy-five studies in water colors of landscape and figure by John 


Le Farge. 
The following extract from a letter by the artist to Mr. Walter 
Perry, director of the art department, gives us some idea of the 
siiee cs and an artist’s intention in sketches which to the layman 
in art seems sometimes so vague and fragmentary: : 


‘The sketches in crayon, pencil and ink, as you are aware, have been taken out 
of my sketch books with but few exceptions. They were ‘meant absolutely for 
myself, for my own private instruction; and until now I had not considered the 
possibility of their being seen by others. It may be that from that point of view 
they might have the educational interest for which you ask me to loan them. 

The water colors of far-distant places are also momentary notes or studies 
made during a year or so of idleness and recreation, so that | was allowed to return 
to the art of painting, for many years less practiced by me because of my being en- 
gaged at home in the decorative work of glass. According to my interest at the 
moment, I made these drawings and paintings with more or less attention to some 
special point: either tone or local color, or drawing of form or of motion. 

It would please me if my studies were looked at as they were by my good 
friends called savages. Very much as cultivated painters might, they looked at my 
pictures in the way best suited to help the illusion —sometimes from near, sometimes 
from far, in strong light or in shadow ; in whatever way they thought the special 
case required.” 


This very interesting and valuable collection will be followed by 
others at intervals of three or four weeks. 


ae 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has begun a series of 
twenty-four illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting by Walter S. Perry, director of the department of 
Fine Arts at Pratt Institute. The lectures will be given on Wednes- 
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day afternoons at Assembly Hall. The lectures will be in six courses 
of four each, taking up, successively, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic art, and the history of 
painting. 

ot 

The fifty-ninth exhibition of the Boston Art Club will open Friday 
evening, Janu ury 6, 1899, with an informal reception by the members 
to their friends, and close Saturday evening, February 4, during which 
period no works named in the catalogue can be withdrawn from the 
gallery. 

At a recent meeting of the club the following vote was adopted: 

The sum of $1,000 has been appropriated, which may be used 
under the authority of the Board of Management for the purchase of 
one or more works of art from the fifty-ninth exhibition. 

Special jury: J. Harvey Young, Walter F. Lansil, Joseph H. 
Hatfield, Abbott Graves, I. Henry Caliga, Francis Draper, John C. 
Miles. 

Blanks must be sent on or before December 19, to Ross Turner, 


chairman. 
5 ed 


Fullerton Memorial Hall has been erected by Mr. Charles W. 
Fullerton, and presented to the Art Institute as a memorial of his 
father, the late Alexander N. Fullerton. It was dedicated upon the 
evening of Tuesday, November 8, 1898. This hall is amphitheatrical 
in bonm, has seats for five hundred persons, is ventilated, lighted and 
heated upon the most approved plan, is richly decorated and is 
designed to be the most beautiful and complete small audience room 
in the West. The dedicatory exercises consisted of the presentation 
of the hall by Mr. Fullerton, its acceptance in behalf of the Art Insti- 
tute by the President, Mr. Hutchinson, addresses by Dr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson and Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, music, etc. The music 
upon this occasion and the musicales following will be under the 
direction of Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter. 

December 22 to December 29—Annual Exhibition of the Art 


Students League. 
January 2 to January 22—Annual Exhibition of the Antiquarians. 


The drawings and other ake of M. Boutet de Monvel, including the 
Jean d’Arc series. M. de Monvel will visit Chicago during this exhi- 
bition. 

About January 30 it is hoped arrangements may be made for the 
exhibition of Tissot’s illustrations of the Bible. 

The Art Institute of Chicago gave its twentieth annual reception 
Tuesday evening, November 15, from seven until eleven o'clock. 
The following are the trustees of the institute, who comprised the 
reception committee: 
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Messrs. William T. Baker, Adolphus C. Bartlett, James H. Dole, 
Nathaniel K. Fairbank, Samuel M. Nickerson, Martin A. Ryerson, 
Albert A. Sprague, Allison V. Armour, Samuel E. Barrett, Chauncey 
J. Blair, Marshall Field, Henry H. Getty, Charles D. Hamill, Edward 
E. Ayer, John C. Black, John J. Glessner, Charles L. Hutchinson, 
Bryan Lathrop, R. Hall McCormick, Charles W. Fullerton, Carter H. 
Harrison, mayor (ex-officio), Robert Waller, comptroller (ex-officio). 

The Antiquarians and the Fortnightly received with the trustees, 
and were represented by the following reception committees: 

The Antiquarians: Mesdames J. N. Jewett, S. M. Nickerson, 
H. O. Stone, Cyrus H. McCormick, O. W. Potter, B. F. Ayer, 
V. C. Turner, S. E. Barrett, Madison B. Kennedy. 

The Fortnightly: Mesdames Henry Wade Rogers, C. L. Hutch- 
inson, H. M. Wilmarth, James M. Flower, Bryan Lathrop, J. J. Gless- 
ner, Ezra B. McCagg, Sumner Ellis, Charles Henrotin. 


et 


The arrangement of the permanent exhibitions of prints at the 
Congressional Library is rapidly approaching completion. 

The rise of the American’ school of engraving, about 1840, is 
marked by fine examples by Alfred Jones and Charles Burt, both of 
whom later devoted themselves to bank-note engraving, with the 
result of bringing that work to the high artistic plane it now occupies. 
Of the earlier American engravers there is work by John Sartain, John 
Cheney, William Humphreys and others. Coming down to a later 
date, we find a case of etchings, among them a landscape by James 
S. King, and one by Peter Moran, after H. W. Robbins. William 
Sartain has two specimens of engraving, one being after H. Siddons 
Mowbray’s *‘Symphony.” Then there are two reproductions of J. G. 
Brown’s pictures of street urchins, one engraved by H. B. Hall, 
and the other an etching by Charles A. Walker, while the last 
case contains fine artist etchings by Percy Moran, Edward L. 
Field and Arthur F. Davis; an original mezzotint engraving by 
Benjamin Landers, full of deep but subdued feeling; and a plate 
after Percy Moran’s ‘‘The Wish,’ by Charles Schlecht, who is 
probably the most eminent bank-note engraver since the retirement 
of Jones and Burt. The print room also counts among its temporary 
exhibits an interesting group of photographs taken by William Din- 
widdie in Cuba, which attracts considerable notice. These are of the 
now historic scenes about El Caney and San Juan, several of them 
showing troops in action. 

se 


The will of Hon. Moody Currier of Manchester, N. H., provides a 
large sum of money for the founding of an art gallery in his native 
city. This is a form of public spirit which is of especial service in 
the cities of our republic. The building up of centers of art influ- 
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ence will be a large part of the development of art in the United 
States. This gift of Mr. Currier’s is of enduring value in fostering a 
sense of beauty and the love of it in American cities and among the 
American people. 
et 

The Cincinnati Museum Association is holding a special exhibition 
of works in oil, water colors, etchings and pastels by Mr. L. H. Meakin. 
The catalogue includes 181 aweibers, and is illustrated. We hope in 
the January issue to speak of this important exhibition at length. 

The Art Academy is well attended, and the life classes are unusu- 
ally large and good in quality. 


es 


The artists of Omaha have recently organized the ‘‘Art Workers 
Society of Omaha.” 

At the initial meeting about two dozen active members were pres- 
ent, and elected J. Lawrie Wallace president, Clarke G. Powell secre- 
tary, and Miss Ethel Evans treasurer. 

The object, says the World Herald, is to take up the thread of art 
affairs where it left off a few years ago, give exhibitions, lectures, 
and do all it can for the neglected cause, while promoting good fel- 
lowship between those engaged in the work. 

Its exhibitions will probably be free, and later on associate mem- 
bers will be admitted to the society. Its aim, however, is to work; 
to produce § good art, for the sake of art, and not for the money there 
is in it, and to educate the public up to the plane where it would 
rather have a good sketch than a poor painting, however highly fin- 
ished. 

se 

The exhibition of pictures held under the auspices of the Louis- 
ville Art League was opened Thursday, November 10, and remained 
open nine days. 

Works of a number of Eastern and foreign artists include a 
ortrait by Zorn; landscape by Morgan, and pictures by Irving 
Wiles, Childe Hassam, Casilear and a number of others. 

Recent sketches in water color from Holland, Sicily and Porto 
Rico were shown. 

The expenses were largely met by the sale of season tickets, to 
which leading society people subscribed. 


et 


The sixty-eighth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts will open to the public on Monday, January 16, 1899, and 
close on Saturday, February 25, 1899. The architectural section of 
the exhibition will be under the charge of the T-square Club of Phila- 
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delphia, and will close on February 2. The exhibition will consist 
of original works not before publicly shown in Philadelphia in oil 
painting, water color, sc ulpture, architectural design, mural decora- 
tion, drawing, etching, engraving, wood and stone carving, stained 
glass, tapestry, or in any medium coming within the scope of the fine 
arts. Forwarded works intended for exhibition must be received at 
the academy before Thursday, December 22, 1808. 


ee 


The Society for the Encouragement of Art held a loan exhibition 
early in November. 

The Seip house was secured and the loan collection of pictures and 
manuscripts gathered together by the committee were there displayed. 
Mr. David Ericson exhibited sev enty-five of his sketches. A number 
of people who had valuable works of art also contributed. 

Duluth people have been so criticised for belittling their city; 
found fault with because they refuse to recognize her institutions or 
value her resources and possessions, and they should do their best to 
show their appreciation of the artist of whom ‘all are proud, and recog- 
nize the efforts of the men and women who so generously have given 
time and energy, by a liberal patronage. The tea room was a distinct 
feature of the house, and a musical program was given each day. 
Bishop McGolrick gaveatalk on the subject of some of the quaint 
old manuscripts and missals in his collection. 


es 


The picture committee of the Woman’s Club, which is one of the 
standing committees appointed to look after the decoration of rooms 
in the public school buildings and to place copies of pictures by 
famous painters in the schools of Denver, will continue its work the 
ensuing year. 

An entertainment at the Broadway Theater, November 19, after- 
noon and evening, the former for children and latter for adults, was 
given. 

The proceeds from the entertainment will be devoted to the pur- 
chase of pictures for the public schools, the idea of the club being 
to stimulate a love for art among the school children. Last year the 
committee put $1,000 in pictures, which are now in the Denver 
schools. 

The presidents of the art leagues connected with the various 
schools co-operated with the picture committee in the entertainment. 
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Reproduced from painting by E. A. Burbank, now in the collection of E. E. Ayer, Chicago. 
CHICAGO COLORTYPE CO , CHIC & NEW YORK 


Chief Joseph is one of the most famous American Indians now living. He was Chief of the Nez Perce tribe, who 
were forced to take the warpath by the ‘intrusion of the lawless whites.’ His retreat with one hundred warriors and 
several hundred helpless squaws and children over almost impassable mountains, the army ahead, behind, and on his 
flanks, is a record of glorious generalship 

His speech on surrendering to General Miles, October 5, 1877, was pathetic beyond expression ; there was not a dry 
eye among all the officers who heard it. ‘I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs are killed. Looking Glass is dead. Too- 
hulhulsote is dead. The old men are all dead. It is the young men who say yes or no. He who led the young men is 
dead. it is cold and we have no blankets. The little children are freezing to death. My people, some of them, have 
run away to the hills and have no blankets, no food. No one knows where they are, perhaps freezing to death. I want 
to have time to look for my children and see how many of them I can find. Mayb«I shall find them among the dead. 
Hear me, my chiefs, I am tired. My heart is sick and sad. From where the sun now stands I will fight no more forever.” 
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The London Daily Telegraph remarks that ‘‘although Sidney 
Cooper has attained the great age of ninety-five he is still four years 
behind the old master, Titian, who lived until he was ninety-nine. 
Mr. Cooper is still hale and strong, and on July 3 last attended the 
Lord Mayor's banquet in honor of art at the Mansion House, adding 
to his signature in the visitors’ book the optimistic note, ‘aged ninety- 
four years.’ It is interesting to recall the fact that he and Mr. Watts 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1837—the first year of the present 
reign. With regard to painters’ ages, note should be taken that many 
of the old masters lived to an advanced age. For example, the fol- 
lowing may be quoted: Michael Angelo, 89; Hals, 86; Hobbema, 

Teniers, 80; Morales, 80; Greuze, 80; Ghirlandajo, 78; Snyders, 

Tiepolo, 77; Mantegna, 75; Van der Heyden, 75; Vernet, 75; 
Van de Velde, 74; Poussin, 72; Mabuse, 71; De Keyser, 71; Matsys, 
70; Wynants, 70; Dolci, 70. There are, of course, many others, and 
there can be no doubt that the generality of artists are a long-lived 
race.” 

se 


Mrs. Cornelia Cassidy Davis has just established herselt in cozy 
quarters in the Mount Vernon flats for the winter. She has collected 
during a two years’ residence on the Indian reservations of New 
Mexico and Arizona an interesting and valuable series of studies of 
Indian life and character. Mrs. Davis will exhibit in the art show of 
the Water-color Ciub, and later in the season will give an individual 
exhibition that will doubtless attract not only the art-loving public of 
Washington, but a large portion of its scientific contingent. 


st 


Among the noted visitors lately in Chicago have been James 
Tissot, whose exhibition of originals for his life of Christ will soon be 
opened in America; and Fritz Tha‘ ilow, the famous painter of snow 
and running water, who assisted on the jury at the Carnegie Art 


Museum at Pittsburg. 
et 


The museum of the Brooklyn Institute has just received a valu- 
able gift from A. Augustus Healy, a lunette in majolica by Luca 
Della Robbia. This is believed to be the second piece by this artist 
in America, the other being in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. This new piece was bought by Mr. Healy from the Marquis 
Antinore, in the chapel of whose villa it has been for nez arly four cen- 


turies. 
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Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, the greatest of modern mural painters, 
died recently in Paris, aged seventy-three years. He was one of the 
founders of the Societé Nationale des Beaux Arts and its second presi- 
dent, Meissonier having been the first. De Chavannes was born at 
Lyons. He first exhibited at the salon in 1859, with ‘‘Return from 
the Hunting.” In 1861 his first decorative work, ‘‘War and Peace,’ 
was exhibited in Paris, where it attracted much attention and hostile 
criticism, but was ably defended by Theophile Gautier. He was an 
indefatigable worker and patriotic lover of his art. His greatest work 
is the hemicycle executed for the Sorbonne, Paris, upon which he 
devoted two years, completing it in 1889. The dcorations in the 
Boston Public Library, for which he received $50,000, are well 
known. In 1876 and 1877 he completed the decorations for the 
Pantheon, which are splendid examples of modern mural decoration. 


et 


The erection of the statue to Rufus Choate, lately unveiled at 
Boston, was made possible by the late George B. Hyde, who left a 
legacy of $14,000 for the purpose. It is of heroic size, of bronze, 
with a pedestal of marble. The contract was given to Daniel C. 
French, the sculptor, on December 20, 1894, by Mayor Matthews. 
The figure shows Rufus Choate in a characteristic attitude, one hand 
gracefully catching back the lapel of his coat and the other holding 
pages of notes. 

st 


For the statuary intended to embellish the ‘‘Smith Memorial” to 
be erected in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, the following are the 
assignments: Equestrian statue of Major-General Hancock, to J. 
QO. A. Ward; equestrian statue of Major-General McClellan, Paul 
Bartlett; colossal figure of Major-General Meade, Daniel C. French; 
colossal figure of Major-General Reynolds, William O. Partridge; 
colossal figure of Richard Smith, Herbert Adams; eight colossal busts, 
as follows: Admiral Porter, Charles Graffy; Admiral Dahlgren, 
George E. Bissel; James H. Windrin, Samuel Murray; Major-General 
Hartranft, A. Stirling Calder; General James A. Beaver, Miss Kath- 
arine M. Cohen; and John B. Gest, John J. Boyle. Of these thirteen 
commissions five therefore go to Philadelphia, one to Chicago, one to 
Baltimore, one to Boston, and five to New York. This monument is 
one of the most important soldiers’ and sailors’ memorials erected in 


this country. 
se 


The color plate of the Kiowa Belle, published in the November 
BRUSH AND PENCIL, was reproduced from the painting in Mr. E. E. 
Ayer’s collection. 
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Paul W. Bartlett has brought to the United States from his Paris 
studio his heroic figure of Michael Angelo, in plaster, for the library 
of Congress, and is overseeing its casting in bronze at the Henry Bon- 
nard bronze foundry in New York. The statue is seven feet high, 
and will stand in the rotunda. The artists of the National Sculpture 
Society have ordered a reproduction of it to be made for their rooms 
in New York. Mr. Bartlett’s conception is essentially that of a work- 
man, and he has presented Michael Angelo in the costume of a stone- 
cutter, with chisel in hand. The form is massive and the limbs 
muscular. The artist wished to have his statue cast in this country, 
partly because he thought that a government commission should be 
executed as far as possible in the United States, and partly because he 
thought that the work would be done better in New York than in 
Paris. As to modeling the figure in New York, he considered the 
noise and hurry of that city were decidedly adverse conditions to the 
spirit of such an undertaking Mr. Bartlett is, or will soon be, at 
work on a sketch for an equestrian statue of General George Bb. 
McClellan for the city of Philadelphia. As soon as the contract is 
signed he will go to France to complete the work. 


et 


The Chicago Zimes-Herald published the following editorial on 
November 5: 

‘*An international jury of artists has testified to the splendid prog- 
ress in American art by awarding two of the three prizes to American 
pictures at the exhibition of the Carnegie Art Galleries in Philadel- 
phia. 

‘The successful artists were Dwight William Tryon of Connecti- 
cut and Childe Hassom of New York. The third prize-winner was 
Alexander Roche of Glasgow. 

‘Of the two artists who received honorable mention one was an 
American, John F. Weir of Connecticut, the other one being E. A. 
Walton of England. 

“*The value of the honors won by American artists at this exhibi- 
tion is enhanced by the fact that two-thirds of the exhibitors were 
foreigners. 

‘*The recent progress in American art which had such gratifying 
confirmation in the awards referred to is due largely to the broaden- 
ing of our art schools and to the advantages our art instructors have 
had through cosmopolitan study and association. 

‘*The success of American artists at the Carnegie exhibit is an 
indication that with the birth of the new century we may expect to 
see the foundations laid securely for a distinctively American school 
of art—something we have never had, but for w hich American artists 
have striven persistently and patiently, and—we may soon add—suc- 
cessfully.” 
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The well-known collection of paintings of the late D. W. Powers 
of Rochester, N. Y., will be disposed of by auction at the American 
Art Galleries, New York, in January. <A choice of the better works 
will be made, and only these will be taken to New York, which 
include some paintings of rare interest and increasing value. It is 
probable that the sale will awaken considerable enthusiasm, and large 
prices will be realized. 

ee 


The American Art Annual for 1898 will be ready about January 15, 
1899, and will include a ** Review of Early American Art, by Charles 
Henry Hart; general report of the year’s art interests; calendar 
of art events; report of sales; foreign exhibitions; receiving and open- 
ing days; descriptions of leading art museums; directory of artists, 
art schools, art societies, and a mass of general information relating to 
and in the interest of American art.”” Publication office, 156 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. Price, § $3.00. 
se 
Mr 


Something new in magazines! John Harrison Mills, 18 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York, who hes for a long time been at the 
head ,of a very useful enterprise, the Artist’s Packing and Shipping 
Company, ventures now into the field of letters with what promises to 
be something artists have long looked for, ‘‘a monthly report of 
exhibitions and sales.”’ It is cz ulled the Kalendarium, and has this to 
say for itself in the first issue: ‘“‘The place Ka/endarium is to fill has 
been absolutely void. Of critical and highly literary art publications 
there is a brilliant sufficiency. Our aim is in neither direction. We 
do not offer illustrations. We shall carefully avoid critique. We 
aim to be oracular in nothing, but to gather in brief and comprehen- 
sive form all that is of purely: practical value in data and news, our 
farthest venture on the limit of this being a digest of comment quoted 
and compiled from recognized sources.” The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year. 


et 


A handsome edition of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s masterpiece, ‘‘The Lit- 
tle Minister,’ to be known as ‘‘The Maude Adams Edition,” exquis- 
itely illustrated with over thirty full-page wash drawings by C. Allen 
Gilbert, and photographs taken especially for the purpose, is being 
brought out by R. H. Russell, New York. Each book will be enclosed 
in a box, and will make a handsome and valuable addition to the 
beautiful gift books of the year. Price, $2.50. 
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At the historical art congress, held recently in Amsterdam, a lively 
discussion was projected by Dr. Bredius, the director of the Hague 
Museum. He brought up the question cf the conservation of the 
neglected art treasures of Spain. He claimed to have seen in the 
Prado Gallery at Madrid magnificent paintings by Murillo so utterly 
neglected that large flakes of pigment had fallen off the canvas. At 
Toledo there are in the storeroom priceless examples from the Flem- 
ish school shamelessly tossed about. In churches he saw valuable 
Riberas, of which half the paint had scaled off; in Valencia all the 
paintings, athousand or so, are more or less damaged. After an ani- 
mated discussion, it was resolved 
that the directors of all European 
museums should use their moral 
influence on their own and the 
Spanish government to save what 
may yet be saved. 

se 

We reproduce a drawing by 
Mr. H. L. Bridwell for a memorial 
tablet for the Sixth United States 
Infantry. The modeling will be 
executed by Mr. C. F. Broadhorn, 
who will follow the design in a 
general way only. The eagle will 
be in quite high relief. 





et 





There has been an exhibition of 


MEMORIAL TABLET FOR SIXTH 
water-color work by pupils of the UNITED STATES INFANTRY 


Chicago public schools during the OHIO 

niente in the Board of Education 

rooms. Professor Hanstein, superintendent of drawing, is much 
pleased with the display. 


se 


About forty artists competed for the commission to make designs 
for a bronze base for a standard to be placed in City Hall Park, New 
York. The Municipal Art Society awarded the first prize of $400 to 
model No. 4, designed by Palmer & Hornbostel, architects, and Charles 
Lopez, sculptor; the second prize of $200, to model No. 11, designed 
by H. H. Braun, architect, and Joseph Sibbel, sculptor ; the third prize 
of $100 to model No. 8, Robert D. Kohn, architect, and Andrew 
O’Connor, sculptor. These designs are now on public exhibition in 
the rooms of the Architectural League, Fine Arts Building, No. 215 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York. If the standard is ordered by 
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the city or private gift, it will hold the flagstaff now rising from the 
City Hall cupola. The jury of the same Municipal Society has also 
awarded prizes of $250 to Henry Lindes, and $150 and $100 to Charles 
Niehaus for the best designs for an iron drinking fountain. 


se 


It is with pleasure that we note the completion of another volume 
of ‘European Architecture” (Chicago: Smith and Packard). 

This publication holds a unique place in art publications of to-day 
inasmuch as it reproduces, in a very attractive form, some of the best 
selected architectural and art work found in Europe, and is attempting, 
in a modest way, not 
only to place before the 
architect and designer 
motifs and inspirations 
for higher work, but is 
also making possible a 
better appreciation of 
good work, by cultured 
people. One of our 
great educators has said, 
“The greatest works of 
art should become the 
ones most familiar to 
the people’ — and this 
is more easily and ef- 
fectively accomplished, 
when these works are 
reproduced in artistic 
and attractive forms. 
The present volume of 
‘European Architec- 
ture” (Vol. VI) consists 
of 120 plates. The first 
and last numbers com- 
prise subjects taken 
from Spain, including many beautiful details, so characteristic of 
Spanish work. Several numbers are devoted to the domestic archi- 
tecture of Scotland, a country generally slighted as to architectural 
work. Another number is devoted to famous Hotels de Ville, such 
as those of Rheims, Louvain, Bruges, Prague, Leiden, Calais and Alk- 
maar. Italy is represented in facades and details of some of her most 
famous buildings found in Arezzo, Pomposo, Florence, Rome, Pisa, 
Lucca, Naples, and Venice; Southern France by charming detail from 
Goulouse, Josselin, and Dijon, and several plates are devoted to the 
quaint work of the Netherlands. It may be of interest to mention 
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that ‘‘The Shield and Helmet of Francesco I,’’ and ‘‘ Table in Ken- 
sington Museum ’’—reproduced in the October and November BrusH 
AND PENcIL—were taken from this publication. 


st 


Moses Ezekiel, a Cincinnati sculptor, who is now living in Rome, 
has been commissioned to make a colossal bust of the late Governor 
Curtin of Pennsylvania, for the monument and gateway to be erected 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. The funds were provided by the 
late Richard Smith of Cincinnati. 


J a 


The exhibition of the Atlan Ceramic Art Club was opened at the 
Art Institute November 17, with a reception to members and friends. 
The exhibition was opened to the public the following Wednesday. 
The work of the society is much better than in former exhibitions. 


et 


John Lavery, who has just returned to New York from his visit to 
Pittsburg as a member of the Carnegie jury, is one of the bright lights 
of the Glasgow school who has made a name for himself as a portrait 
painter. An admirer of Velasquez, he has studied and carefully learned 
the manner of that artist, so that his portraits are said to more nearly 
approach the work: of the great Spaniard than any other, unless, per- 
haps, it be Jonger, the French portrait painter. Lavery paints with 
rich, deep color, and in a simple and direct way, and his painting of 
the ‘‘Queen’s Coronation’’ has been pronounced a remarkably fine 
work. Lavery has a sumptuous studio in Cromwell Place, and has a 
vogue among the best people in London. He has painted many of 
the great nobility, and, besides, occupies a very high place in London 
art circles. 

Lavery is not onlya clever critic, but a most delightful story-teller, 
and, being an intimate friend of Whistler, is full of interesting anec- 
dotes of the eccentric author of ‘‘ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 
Lavery says that the new edition of this book will be a “stunner, 
and as the edition is to be limited, collectors will have to get in their 
subscriptions early. Lavery has been for years a protégé of Whistler, 
and in England this is regarded as a compliment, because Whistler 
never bothers with any one unless he considers him to be of distin- 
guished account.—Cleveland Plaindealer. 





Quality in Art 





THE EDITOR 


The results of the prize jury at the Carnegie Exhibition at Pitts- 
burg are very encouraging. Winslow Homer took first honors last 
year and is followed by D. W. Tryon, the landsc: ape painter, whose 
personal and beautiful picture of ‘ Early Spring in New England” 
wins the gold medal and a money prize of $1,500. The moral seems 
very clear: Our artists who expatriate themselves gain honors, com- 
missions and an easier life, but are losing a distinctive quality in their 
work which a long, patient and even suffering existence in the home 
country might give them. There is a certain subtile quality that 
endows art with a distinctive value, and it is felt in this picture by 
Tryon. We find there an artist at home; who knows his subject well 
and paints it with affection, with the result that is sure to be realized 
when talent is in full harmony with subject. The opposite is seen in 
so much of the so-called American art sent us from abroad. Brittany 
peasants—Dutch children, bizarre effects and a general rehash of 
things that have been done a thousand times by men who can put the 
right flavor into them. Painting is more than correct drawing and 
color; it is the quality of feeling and affection for the thing to be 
done that makes it intimate and personal. John Constable, who is 
the acknowledged father of landscape painting as we know it to-day, 
is a conspicuous example of an artist who painted what he saw in his 
own nature fields, which he loved, and which he tried to make others 
love through his pictures. 

Affection is the soul of art, and where we find affection warmed 
by the things that are near, known, intimate, in a. word, native, we 
find a freshness and originality that is not seen in the affection that 
is awakened by adopted surroundings. We may reproduce the out- 
side but the heart-beat can only be heard by the ear that is sym- 
pathetically listening, and it is this life that is the vital element, the 
reproduction of which gives the quality that marks and characterizes 
all great art. Homer and Tryon are loyal and true, and their art 
rings with an unmistakable harmony, and they, with others equally 
earnest, if not so conspicuously marked by general approval, are 
laying a foundation of a national art that is as permanent as the 
nation which inspires it. When our people awake to the fact that this 
new art is at our very doors and is coming in, despite all opposition, 
through preference for what is foreign to us and which pedantically 
we love so much, when we realize that it is a sacred duty for us to 
welcome this glorious day of artistic freedom from Old World tra- 
ditions, we may well mark its coming with a red letter, and, in our 
offerings of the anks to Him from whom all blessings flow, remember 
that while peace after war has its satisfactions, a liberated spirit must 
not be forgotten. We are grossly materialistic. To be sensitive and 
true we must look to the spirit of things. We have quantity and to 
spare. Quality is what we want. 
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